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Mr. Lester F. Ward then read a communication on " Society 
as a Domain of Natural Forces." The paper was illustrated 
by elaborate charts prepared for the purpose by Dr. Frank Baker. 
As the paper consumed the time of the Society up to the hour of 
adjournment the discussion was postponed. 



Fifty-Seventh Regular Meeting, May 16, 1882. 

Major J. W. Powell, President, in the Chair. 

The election to active membership of Mr. James H. Blodgett, 
special agent of the Census, and Mr. Edwin Coombs, of the Sixth 
Auditor's Office, was announced. 

The President also laid before the Society for its action the 
project for the formation of an Academy of Sciences, as prepared 
by the committees of the Anthropological, Philosophical, and Bio- 
logical Societies in joint session. 
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The first paper was the conclusion of Mr. Ward's communica- 
tion, commenced at the previous meeting, on " Society as a Do- 
main of Natural Forces." 

discussion. 
Dr. Frank Baker said : 

I do not rise to make an exhaustive examination of the remark- 
able paper presented by Prof. Ward ; it is evidently the result of 
months, perhaps years, of close study, and it would be mere im- 
pertinence to review a scheme of such magnitude without well 
weighed consideration. 

While I will not enter into any proper discussion of the subject, 
I wish to call attention to the extreme importance of the views 
presented. If there is any possibility of controlling the forces 
which actuate society in the same manner as the physical forces are 
controlled, the results which may ensue are simply incalculable. 

The usual attitude of political economists towards this subject is 
that of letting the forces entirely alone. They are considered too 
vast, our means of control too subtle and weak compared with their 
wide-spread scope and influence. Each individual is considered 
but a speck, swept onward by the wide-reaching whirl of the stream 
towards an illimitable and unknown ocean. 

The aspect of man in this condition is truly a tragic one. From 
a conception of its infinite pathos comes that strange malady so 
common to young and intelligent minds, arising mainly during this 
nineteenth century, and which has, by the Germans, been named 
Weltschmerz, or world-sickness. This strange affection overgrows 
the young political mind like a blue mould, disabling it from a 
proper appreciation of its duties. Even the robust and healthy 
mind of Goethe was tinctured with it, Saint Simon shot himself 
while under its spell, Matthew Arnold and Carlyle have it, even 
the clear logical mind of John Stuart Mill was not entirely free 
from it. One of its most pathetic exponents is none other than 
Tennyson. His poems, particularly those published some years 
ago, are interfused with a minor wail of despair at the prospects 
of humanity. The utmost he can attain to is to say : 

" We only hope that good shall fall 
At last — far off — at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring." 
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Robust and muscular science looks with some disdain at weak 
exhibitions of feeling, but unfortunately that attitude cannot be 
impressed upon the great body of non-scientific, pseudo-scientific, 
and semi-scientific members of society. The views of Prof. Ward 
seem eminently calculated to counteract this green sickness or 
mental chlorosis. For if we may hope to intelligently direct the 
social forces without waiting for the far off operation of natural 
selection, even the least of us may light some small taper which 
shall not be without effect. If the mental energy of a train-robber, 
or intellectual activity of a counterfeiter can be turned to the ben- 
efit of society as we direct the destructive force of steam or wind, 
it will indeed be a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

Political economy has been called "the dismal science," and 
perhaps from an instinctive feeling of this powerlessness of the 
mind to control economic laws. The impulse which I have to re- 
lieve a street beggar can be shown to be economically wrong, and 
if I have no other means of expressing the charitable impulse, it is 
a positive loss to society. The various schemes of sociological 
reformers, Comte, Fourier, and others, are attempts to direct such 
force into proper channels. I think that no one who has ever 
listened to the enchanting promises of these systems ever entirely 
forgets them. Fourier's plans of combining all mankind into im- 
mense associations for mutual advancement, where each individual 
should follow out the law of his highest attractions, can never en- 
tirely vanish from the hopes of mankind. The absolute failure of 
all attempts to realize this golden dream do not necessarily prove 
that it is unscientific and impossible. Like other human inventions 
it may fail again and again, and yet be crowned with success at 
last, should a proper scientific basis be found to work upon ; and 
it appears to me that, if ever the views of the Utopian school are 
realized, it must necessarily be by working in accordance with the 
views formulated by Prof. Ward. 

President Powell remarked that the doctrine of Malthus was 
untrue; that natural selection could not be considered a law of 
anthropology; that social organization consisted essentially in a 
repeal of that law and substituted for the law of competition that 
of mutual assistance. Man has progressed, i, through the law of 
mutual protection, and 2, through the law of culture. The three 
stages of culture are 1, acculturation ; 2, education ; 3, investiga- 
tion. He criticised the terms "Parasitic Occupations," "state- 
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craft," "priestcraft'" and maintained that all these functions were 
necessary to the existence of society. 

To these latter strictures Mr. Ward replied that no stigma was 
intended to be attached to any of these terms ; that the scheme in 
which they occurred was exclusively economic, and that as these 
occupations were neither productive or distributive, they had been 
called parasitic. Neither their necessity nor their usefulness was 
questioned, but they were used merely to denote that those thus 
employed had nothing to do with the production or distribution of 
wealth. 

Mr. Frank H. Cushing commenced a paper on " Life in Zuni," 
but the hour of adjournment arrived before its conclusion. 



Special Meeting, May 23, 1882. 

Colonel Garrick Mallery, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

At the request of several members of the Society a special meet- 
ing was held, for the purpose of enabling Mr. Frank H. Cushing 
to complete the reading of his paper on Life in Zuni. As notice 
had been given that members might invite their friends there was a 
large attendance. Mr. Cushing' s paper described the topography 
of Zuni and the mode of life and habits of the tribe more particu- 
larly as illustrated in the career of a young warrior of the 1 6th 
century, including the initiation rites of several of the Zunian 
orders into which he had himself been admitted. Characteristic 
songs and dances were given by members of the tribe, who were 
present in costume, Mr. Cushing participating. The enthusiasm of 
the actors in this strange drama was equaled only by the absorbing 
attention awakened in those who witnessed it. The Zunis were quite 
as much interested in the customs of their auditors, as the latter were 
in the dress and ceremonies of the last remnant of the proud Aztec. 
Many distinguished anthropologists were present, and both by their 
suggestions and questions aided in drawing from Mr. Cushing and 
his proteges valuable information concerning Indian sociology. 



